














In Palestine, Kashmir, Indonesia, Iran, Syria, Lebanon, 
Berlin, Bulgaria, Greece and Korea—wherever international 
conflict has threatened the peace of the world the United 
Nations has exploited every method for preventing war; by 
active mediation; by peremptory orders to stop fighting; by 
persuading disputing nations to negotiate directly; and fin- 
ally, in the case of Korea, by calling upon the armed forces 
of its member states to combine and halt an aggressor. This 
great and growing congress of nations has fought flood, 
famine and sickness. It has sent missions of experts around 
the globe to provide technical assistance to countries that 
needed it. It has taken steps to curtail illegal production 
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MORE THAN A DREAM 


by Oscar Hammerstein Il 


More than a wish, more than a pretty ideal of well-meaning philosophers, THE UNITED 
NATIONS IS A GOING CONCERN. It is six years old. It has not attained permanent 
world peace, or freed every part of the world from hunger, or accomplished perfect inter- 
national understanding—not in six years. But in this time IT HAS TAKEN LONGER 
STEPS TOWARD THE REALIZATION OF ALL THESE AIMS THAN ANY 
OTHER AGENCY IN THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


and distribution of narcotics. It has sent food and relief to 
distressed children. Its charter provides the best hope for a 
future world-wide unity of nations and people. 


The United Nations is now costing each American about 
sixty cents a year. Do you think it’s worth the money? It 
needs your sixty cents. But, above all else, it needs your 
faith. Believe in it with all your heart. Work for it, talk 
for it, give to it. Nothing will repay you more. The health 
and progress and peace of the world are the richest dividends 
you can reap. No other dividends are worth anything with- 
out these. 


Text of flyer written for the National Committee for U. N. Day and distributed by partic- 
ipating organizations. Copies may be obtained from the LWV of U. S. (75¢ per 100.) 





“Individual Liberty— USA”* 


Lo rise and spread of Communist aggression has 
brought new and serious problems of internal security. 
The Communist threat is real. No alert citizen today can 
remain unaware that there are those among us who would 
deliberately misuse our traditional liberties to destroy this 
bulwark of our nation’s strength. Does this mean that we 
must modify our concepts of freedom? Or can we find ways 
to insure security without curtailing our present individual 
liberty? 

This question is of serious concern to the League of 
Women Voters whose platform begins: “Government by the 
people requires the protection of the citizen in his constitu- 
tional rights, especially those of freedom of speech, religion, 
assembly, press and other mass media of communication.” 

Looming large in League consideration is the realization 
that there is not only great anxiety among our citizens but 
also serious confusion and lack of understanding of the 
broad principles of individual liberty. At a time when the 
free world looks to our nation for leadership, this very con- 


*See “Have you Seen?” on page 3 of this issue. 


fusion and the resultant distrust wastefully sap our strength. 
It has not been easy to determine how the League can be 
constructive in handling the subject. However, through its 
representative, deliberative process, members of the League 
have been shaping their decision. In a variety of ways at 
recent Conventions and in their communications with the 
national office, Leagues have indicated their increasing desire 
that the organization keep watchful of developments in this 
field. The very heart of League purpose is the conviction 
that free inquiry and discussion are essential to responsible 
citizen participation in government. We have always recog- 
nized that open discussion of controversial questions is a 
healthy process; that dissent is not to be interpreted as dis- 
loyalty. 

In April 1951 the national Council brought into sharper 
focus the growing wish “to do something about civil liber- 
ties.” It found the framework in the statement describing 
one aspect of Voters Service as “building an understanding 
of the essentials of representative government.” 

To assist in focussing attention on the essentials of repre- 
sentative government, the League now has available Jndi- 
vidual Liberty, USA, a pamphlet published by the Carrie 

Continued on p. 2, col. 1 








New National Board Members 


Mrs. Edward M. Boyne and Mrs. Rensis 
Likert are the two newest appointees 
to the national Board of the League of 
Women Voters. Mrs. Boyne was presi- 
dent of the New York state League from 
1948 to 1951. Her home is now in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Mrs. Likert lives in Ann Arbor and is 
the immediate past president of the League 
of Women Voters of Michigan. Mrs. 
Likert is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. Mrs. Boyne’s Alma Mater is 





the University of New Hampshire. 


Mrs, LIKERT 





“Political Pilgrim’s Progress” 


In its October issue the Ladies Home Journal opened a 
year long drive to stimulate individuals to political action 
in their own localities. In launching the “Political Pilgrim’s 
Progress” the editors say, “The problem of each citizen is 
this—to see that politics in his locality, his township, his 
county, is drawing in the best brains and effort of the most 
responsible citizens of his community, including himself. 
If that is done at the local level, it will be uchieved at the 
national level. There is no way by which national politics 
can be more intelligent, more ethical, more courageous than 
the local groups in which it has its roots.” 

The Journal names the League as one place where citizens 
can find non-partisan information, especially about candi- 
dates and voting procedures. Local Leagues and members 
probably will have many inquiries. Let’s be sure we're 
prepared with the answers! 





“INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY—USA” 
Continued from p. 1, col. 2 


Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. This publication explores 
the significance of individual liberty in our system of self- 
government, describes some of the current problems in the 
field, and recognizing that world events have put our heri- 
tage of freedom to new tests, provides a frame of reference 
for difficult decisions American citizens must make in balanc- 
ing freedom and security. 

The very purpose of our organization limits the League 
to the governmental aspects of the question. Our problem is 
not one of dealing with specific violations of individual 
liberty. At this time we have reached no position, as an 
organization, on federal legislative measures. 

What the League can do, however, is of basic importance. 
In times like these, when all citizens are confronted with 
difficult decisions, we can help create an understanding of 
constitutional democracy. Self-government can flourish only 
where citizens are free to learn the facts, to weigh them and 
to work for solutions in the public interest. Such citizens 
will realize that individual freedom must be matched by in- 
dividual responsibility. They will realize too, that freedom, 
never absolute, must be re-examined in the light of today’s 
security requirements. Our heritage of freedom is not and 
never has been a static thing. Each generation must have a 
share in shaping and developing it to meet the needs of its 
time. 


Economy or Taxes 7??? 
by Dorothy Riefler 


AS every good citizen well knows, the government’s 
budget isn’t like yours and mine. Whether we keep 
a budget account book or depend on our check book and 
pocket book to tell us where we stand, you and I have to 
suit our expenses to our income. The government is differ- 
ent. It anticipates its expenditures and eventually gets the 
necessary amount either by taxing its citizens, borrowing 
from them, or by creating money. 

Under present circumstances it seems clear that the gov- 
ernment should cover its expenditures by taxation. Surveys 
show that the public is saving more than last year but as 
government appropriations become contracts and contracts 
result in more money paid out in wages, salaries and profits, 
there is the danger that heavier civilian spending will result. 
Heavier taxes will help prevent inflation. They also will 
help balance the government budget. 

Why not cut non-defense government expenditures in- 
stead? If it’s guns or butter for the citizen, shouldn’t it be 
guns or butter for the government too? Certainly some 
public works can be postponed, some developmental ex- 
penditures can be delayed. All along the line efficiency 
can be improved. Isn’t there extravagance in the military 
expenditures too? 

There is very little disagreement anywhere with the 
notion that government efficiency and economy can be im- 
proved and should be improved and that one of the responsi- 
bilities of citizens is to demand the most careful scrutiny 
of appropriations to eliminate waste and unnecessary ex- 
penditures. This responsibility is greater now than in more 
tranquil times and applies to local and state as well as 
national government. 

A glance at the proposed budget, however, shows how 
impossible it would be to cover the increase in military 
expenses by a reduction in non-military expenses. The 
expenditures for military services in 1952 are estimated at 
$41 billion compared with $12 billion in 1950 and $20 
billion in 1951. The interest on the public debt and 
veterans’ payments, each of them an outgrowth of wars 
and not reducible at will, will be about $12 billion in 1952. 
All other expenses, and this includes military and economic 
aid to foreign countries (part of our own defense), are 
estimated at $18 billion in 1952 as compared with $15 
billion in 1950. Some of this $? billion increase as well 
as that of the military is accounted for by the rise of 
prices which has cut the dollar’s purchasing power. But 
suppose, in spite of this, that we can cut non-military 
expenditures by one third, by $6 billion, the total budget 
remains $65 billion compared with $47 billion in 1951. 
Heavier taxes remain necessary for a balanced budget. 

The fact that we’ve got to pay more taxes, however, 
shouldn’t reduce our enthusiasm for economy. “Every 
little bit helps.” The difficulty is to know and judge the 
items which will stand cutting. Most of us are in no posi- 
tion to make the kind of study necessary for such judgment. 
Congressional Committees do have the facilities for such 
scrutiny. We should insist that they use them. Congress- 
men are subject to heavy pressures for expenditures for the 
benefit of special groups and pet projects. We should 
insist that our legislators resist such pressures. We should 
look for improvements in the procedures under which 
appropriations are sifted and decided upon. Meanwhile, 
if we stick to our demand for a budget balanced by tax- 
ation, we give Congress the surest incentive to keep expend- 
itures down. Constituents don’t like to pay taxes. But if 
the government creates money to cover its deficits and if 
citizens go along with this inflationary policy, there is little 
urge for wise and careful spending. 


U. S: Makes Far Reaching Commitments in Pacific 


HE U. S. has now formally extended its security com- 

mitments across the Pacific Ocean. The drama sur- 
rounding the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco overshadowed the equally important defense 
treaties signed in connection with it, one with Japan, one 
with the Philippines, and one with Australia and New 
Zealand. For the first time the U. S. has stated in advance 
its intent to defend these nations against aggression. 

The U. S. took the lead in the drafting of the security 
treaties as work was going forward on the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. The negotiations were under the guidance of John 
Foster Dulles, the President’s special Ambassador. Ambas- 
sador Dulles found the security treaties essential prerequi- 
sites to a Treaty of Peace with Japan for two reasons: fear 
of Russian aggression, particularly by Japan, and the fear, 
on the part of the others, of renewed Japanese aggression if 
the militarists should again take over. 

The provisions of the treaties with the Philippines and 
Australia and New Zealand which are essentially the same, 
closely parallel those in the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
core of each is as follows: “In order more effectively to 
achieve the objective of this Treaty the parties separately 
and jointly by means of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid will maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack... .” 

Each treaty is tied to the U. N. Both reaffirm faith in 
the principles and purposes of the Charter; both provide for 
peaceful settlement of disputes and for refraining from the 
threat or use of force as provided in the Charter; both 
specify that all action against armed attack taken under 
the treaties is to be reported to the Security Council and 
is to cease when the Security Council has taken measures 
to restore and maintain the peace. 

A final important aspect of the two treaties is the common 
statement that they have been agreed to “pending the de- 
velopment of a more comprehensive system of regional 
security in the Pacific Area.” The implications are sig- 
nificant in terms of past proposals for a Pacific Security 
Pact comparable to the North Atlantic Defense Treaty. 
Following a recent extensive Pacific trip Governor Dewey 
urged the U. S. to sponsor a single Pacific-wide security 
pact among all free nations in the area. Consideration of 
a more comprehensive Pacific security system may well be 
part of the public debate when ratification of the present 
treaties is considered by the Senate. When the treaties will 
be sent to the Senate has not yet been announced. Vital 
points bound to be raised are: (1) The extent of U. S. aid 
and our ability and willingness to assume the additional 
burden,—potentially greater in non-industrial Asia than in 
Europe; (2) The capacity and willingness of the other 
nations to provide their share; (3) The strategic importance 
of the participating countries to the security of the U. S.; 
(4) The psychological impact of such exclusive treaties on 
other Asian nations including Russia; (5) The effect of the 
additional commitments on our responsibilities in Europe 


and the Middle East. 
Japanese Security Treaty 


The U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty, signed on the same 
day that 48 non-Communist nations agreed to the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, is based on the recognition that a sovereign 
Japan has the right to enter into collective security arrange- 
ments. The Security Agreement reads: “Jn exercise of these 
rights, Japan desires, as a provisional arrangement for its 
defense, that the United States of America should maintain 
armed forces of its own in and about Japan so as to deter 
armed attack upon Japan.” In the agreement the United 
States expresses its willingness to do so “in the expectation, 


however, that Japan will itself increasingly assume responsi- 
bility for its own defense against direct and indirect aggres- 
sion, always avoiding any armament which could be an 
offensive threat or serve other than to promote peace and 
security in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter.” 

This U.S.-Japan Security Treaty is to expire “when there 
shall come into force such United Nations or other indi- 
vidual or collective security arrangements to provide inter- 
national peace and security in the Japan area.” In effect the 
United States is guaranteeing the defense of a disarmed 
Japan, as it has done as the chief occupying power since the 
end of World War II. However, Japan as a sovereign na- 
tion is committed under both the General Peace Treaty and 
the U. S. Security Agreement to an increasing share in its 
own defense, and under the Peace Treaty, to accepting the 
obligations of the U. N. Charter with respect to any collective 
security action that the U. N. may take. 


Reasons for the New Treaties 


The reason for these new steps in American foreign policy 
is clear. Uncertainty as to the future course of the war in 
Korea adds urgency to the need for building centers of 
strength in the Pacific area. Presumably the Pacific coun- 
tries with whom we have now signed security agreements 
were the ones with whom we could most immediately nego- 
tiate, were considered most strategic to our own defense, 
and were presently prepared to participate in mutual defense 
plans. Questions as to future “links in the chain of security 
against aggression” in this important part of the world can 
not be answered now. Important will be the future course 
of events in Korea, involving the attitudes of Russia and 
Communist China; the future of Formosa, whose defense 
we have assumed by Presidential proclamation; the attitudes 
and capacities of Indonesia, Siam, the French Indo-China 
states and Pakistan, all of whom signed the Japanese Treaty; 
and those of India and Burma who refused to do so. 

With inability to achieve defense against aggression 
through the U. N. Security Council, we have turned to 
regional security agreements in the Americas, in Europe, 
and now in Asia. Under the “Uniting for Peace Resolution” 
we are also exploring ways and means of implementing action 
that the Assembly may take. It is rumored that the U. S. 
delegation to the next U. N. Assembly, will propose that 
armed forces set up under any regional security agreement 
shall be placed at the disposal of the U. N. This could be a 
way of providing the U. N. with the forces that it needs to 
check aggression wherever it occurs. 





How to Make the Future Pay Dividends (Publica- 
tion #178), a colorful leaflet on technical assistance and 
economic aid. (1951, 75¢ per 100) 


The Citizen and the U. N. (Publication #177), a 
revised edition of the 1948 Memo, a popular and readable 
account of the U. N. (32 pp. 1951, 15¢) 


Individual Liberty, U. S. A., a summary of the basic 
aspects of our system of individual freedom and its im- 
portance to self-government. A Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund Publication. (36 pp. 1951, 15¢.) 





Water Control Policies Reviewed 


HE terrible devastation, estimated in billions, caused 

by the July floods in Missouri and Kansas, has appar- 
ently rekindled Congressional interest in federal water con- 
trol policies and procedures. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists over the form 
federal water control activity should take. Receiving par- 
ticular attention at the present time are proposals for control 
and development of the Missouri River. Controversy has 
centered on two plans, supporters of each being equally 
vocal. One plan calls for the establishment of a Missouri 
Valley Authority, an independent agency to conduct a com- 
prehensive program of development and control of the 
waters of the Missouri River basin which includes all or 
part of ten states. 

The second plan is the so-called Pick-Sloan proposal, a 
detailed plan of construction already being administered by 
existing federal agencies. It calls for the building of dams, 
reservoirs and levees for flood control, irrigation, navigation 
and electric power generation. The Pick-Sloan plan stems 
from a compromise, made in 1944, of proposals of the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of Interior. Since that time, other federal agen- 
cies and the governors of five states in the Basin have par- 
ticipated with the Corps and the Bureau in a Missouri Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee, a voluntary organization aiming 
to coordinate Missouri River development activities of state 
and federal governments. 

There is still another approach to the problem of the 
Missouri River. It is advocated that more consideration be 
given to controlling the water at its source than is apparently 
envisaged by the M.V.A. and Pick-Sloan supporters. This 
would be done through soil conservation and the construc- 
tion of many small upstream dams. 


Effect of Summer Floods 


The recent floods intensified the bitter controversy. As a 
result, Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri has 
proposed a new Missouri Basin Survey Commission, com- 
posed of nine men not committed to one plan or another, 


to study all the various proposals for development and con- 
trol of the Missouri River and evaluate them in terms of the 
needs of the people of the entire river basin. Senator Hen- 
nings has been joined by 14 other Senators in introducing 
his bill, S. J. Res. 93. The bill has been referred to the 
Senate Public Works Committee, but as yet no hearings 
have been scheduled. If created, the Commission would be 
asked to come up with an integrated program by June 1952, 
with as many specific recommendations as possi)le. 


Specific Investigations 


In August a report of a House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee sharply criticized the Corps of Engineers for its error 
in estimating the costs of 182 proposed construction projects. 
(The error amounted to 30.69% over and above allowances 
for price rises.) Following this blast, a House Public Works 
subcommittee has planned an investigation of the procedures 
and policies involved in the authorization of river and harbor 
and flood control projects. In addition, a subcommittee of 
the House Executive Expenditures Committee intends to 
conduct hearings on the water control activities of the Corps 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, in the light of the findings 
of the Hoover Commission respecting these agencies. 





NAMED TO U.N. 


Miss Anna Lord Strauss, former president of the 
League of Women Voters of the U. S., has been named 
by President Truman as an alternate to the U. N. 
General Assembly. Warren R. Austin will head the 
U. S. delegation which will leave for Paris in late 
October. 

Other delegates are Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Michael J. Mansfield, John M. Vorys, and Philip C. 
Jessup. In addition to Miss Strauss the alternates in- 
clude: John Sherman Cooper, Ernest Gross, Benjamin 
Cohen, and Channing H. Tobias. 














* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT x 


Defense Production Act: On Sept. 10, the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee set up three special subcom- 
mittees to consider proposed amendments to the Defense 
Production Act: (1) One considered S. 2104 which would 
repeal the amendment restricting imports of fats and oils. 
On Sept. 20, this measure was reported to the Senate. (2) 
The second subcommittee considered changes in the so-called 
“Capehart amendment” regarding price ceilings for manu- 
facturers and processors (S. 2170) (See Vorer 9/1/51) 
This bill was reported favorably on Sept. 24. (3) The third 
subcommittee recommended a proposed repeal of the prohibi- 
tion against slaughter quotas. The full Committee reported 
S. 1928 to the Senate on Sept. 28. Action was deferred on 
the President’s request for repeal of the “Herlong amend- 
ment” (customary retailers’ markups) pending consultation 
with the House Banking and Currency Committee. 

U.N. Appropriations (H. R. 4740)*: On August 24, the 
Senate passed the State Department Appropriations bill sub- 
stantially as reported by the Committee. (See Vorer 9/1/51). 
The House conferees are Representatives Rooney, Flood, 
Preston, Marshall, Cannon, Stefan, Clevenger, and Tabor. 
Senate conferees are Senators McCarran, McKellar, Ellender, 
Green, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Ferguson. 

Customs Simplification Act (H. R. 1535)*: Hearings 
before the House Ways and Means Committee ended Sep- 
tember 19. 


*Indicates League support. 


Tax Bill (H. R. 4473): On September 18, the Senate 
Finance Committee reported a bill to raise $5.5 billion. This 
is $4.5 billion below the President’s request and $1.7 billion 
less than the bill passed by the House. Senate debate began 
on September 19. 

Mutual Security Program (H. R. 5113)*: Conferees are 
meeting to work out the differences between the House and 
Senate bills authorizing this program. (See Vorer 9/15/51). 
House Appropriation Committee hearings started Sep- 
tember 17. 

Export Controls (H. R. 4550): Passed by the House on 
August 2. Passed by the Senate by a vote of 55 yeas to 16 
nays on August 28. Known as the Battle bill, this replaces 
the Kem amendment and sets up procedures to control ex- 
ports to nations threatening the security of the United States. 
(See Voter 7/1/51). 
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